I would not enter on my list of friends, 

7 . Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


No. 6. 


CONCERT BY JAPANESE LADIES IN TOKIO. 


THE WONDERFUL CITY OF TOKIO. H, what a glory doth this world put on, 

In another column we announce the for- | For him who with a fervent heart goes 
mation of six branches of Our Massachu- | forth, 
setts “ Parent American Band of Mercy” in | Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks | Sanches lta 
the city of Tokio, Japan,— the whole num- | 
ber of our branches being now six thousand 
two hundred and twenty-three. From a | 


MY FELLOW-CREATURES. 


Are there no fellow-creatures in your ken 
That you can love except your fellowmen? 
Are not the grass, the flowers, the trees, the 


| On duties well performed and days well spent! 


For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves 


Deutifel hock published by Zt & Shepard, | Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent | birds, 
of this city entitled “ Zhe Wonderful City teaching. | The faithful beasts, true-hearted without words, 


of Tokio,” we are kindly permitted to give 
our readers, on this page, one of its one 
hundred and sixty-nine pictorial illustrations. 


He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death —_-—- Your fellows also, however small? 
He’s the best lover who can love them all. 


Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 


| 
To his long resting-place without a fear. | — Charles Mackay. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Long ago in the olden day, 

On a slope of the Tuscan hills there lay 

A village with quarries all around, 

And blocks of marble that piled the ground; 
And scattered among them, everywhere, 
With wedge and hammer, rule and square, 
With the dust of the marble powdered white, 
Sat masons who chiseled from morn to night. 


The earliest sound that the baby heard 

Was neither the whistle nor song of bird, 

Nor bleating of lambs, nor rush of breeze 
Through the tops of the tall old chestnut trees, 
Nor the laughing of girls, nor the whoop and 

shout 

Of the school at the convent just let out, 

Nor the tinkle of water, plashing sweet, 

From the dolphin’s mouth in the village street. 


But foremost and first that sharp and clear 
Arrested the little Michael’s ear, 
When he waked from sleep, was the mallet’s 


knock 
On the chisel that chipped the rough-hewn 
block ; 


From the dawn of the day till the twilight came, 
The clink of the tools was still the same; 

And, constant as fell the fountain’s drip, 

Was the tap-tap-tap! and the chip-chip-chip! 


And when he could crawl beyond the door 

Of the cottage, in search of a plaything more, 
Or farther could venture, a prying lad, 

What toys do you think were the first he had ?— 
Why, splinters of marble, white and pure, 

And a mallet to break them with, be sure, 

And a chisel to shape them, should he choose, 
Just such as he saw the masons use. 


So Michael, the baby, had his way, 

And hammered and chipped, and would not play 
With the simple and common sort of toys 

That pleased the rest of the village boys. 

They laughed at the little churches he 

Would daily build at his nurse’s knee; 

They scouted the pictures that he drew 

On the smooth, white slabs with a coal or two; 
They taunted and teased him when he tried 

To mold from the rubbish cast aside 

Rude figures, and screamed, ‘* Scultoré!” 
His bits of marble he shaped like men. 


when 


But who of them dreamed his mallet’s sound 
Would ever be heard the earth around? 
Or his mimic churches in time become 
The mightiest temple of Christendom? 
Or the pictures he painted fill the dome 
Of the Sistine—grandest of sights in Rome? 
Or the village baby that chiseled so 
Be the marvelous MIcHAEL ANGELO! 
— Wide Awake. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


Yesterday was the coldest day yet, and its 
sharpness furnished occasion for a very graceful 
act, of which the Historian was witness. Ina 
West End horse car sat a poor mother with a 
child in her arms. The clothes of the mother 
were thin and could hold little or no more 
mending. The child, whose bandaged eyes 
suggested that the mother had been to see a 
doctor, was wrapped in a miserable little shawl 
that would be but as a sieve against a sharp 
wind. 

A lady on the other side of the car arose to 
leave; on her arm was folded a comfortable 
looking shawl. In passing she spread this over 
the child. ‘‘ Keep 77,” she said in a low voice 
as she passed out.—Boston Evening Record. 


THE BOSTON BOY AND THE SAND- 
PIPER. 


A little boy who is spending the summer | 
at the seaside found a beautiful sandpiper | 
with its leg broken and otherwise wounded. | 


He reads “Our Dumb Animats,” and the 


| picture of a sandpiper in a recent number | 


| once. 


made him recognize the species of bird at 
Little Jamie, who is ten years old, 


| brought home the bird, and his mother found | 


| leg. 


| *©and there they remain. 


it necessary to amputate part of the broken 
The bird began to limp round the 
floor the following day and appeared to feel 
very much at home. A house was built for 
him with the intention of keeping him until 
he would be presented to Mr. Angell, but 
the little fellow decided otherwise and unex- 
pectedly on the third day took flight. Zhds 


little incident shows the value of “Our Dumb | 
Animals,” and how it humanises and tne | 


structs. 
[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
A PLEASANT PICTURE. 
This morning a scene was enacted which 


greatly interested a gentleman looking out of 
his office window, on the corner of High and 
Oliver Streets. 

A drinking fountain has recently been erected 
on Fort Hill Square, and it has not taken horses 
and dogs long to discover it. 
quite a crowd collected for refreshment. Among 
them was a teamster who drove his horse up to 
the fountain and jumping down from his wagon, 
walked to the horse’s head and thrust his hands 
wet from the fountain into the animal’s mouth, 


A Draught Chain Attached in Its Proper Place, 


No good teamster or driver will ever har- 
ness a small horse tandem before a larger 
one, in such a manner that he will draw upon 
the back of the larger. J¢ ts cruel to both 
the larger and the smaller horse. 


MEXICAN CHILDREN. 


In Mexico a group of lads from seven to 
twelve will meet, and each boy will decorously 
lift his hat, and salutations of extreme courtesy 
will be exchanged, and then comes the boyish 
chatter, the run and the laughter, the same as 
anywhere. Boys here treat their elders with 
respect. An old man or woman is not the butt 
of the youth of Mexico; rather for the old peo- 
ple are reserved the shadiest seats under the 
trees in the park. A Mexican boy or girl on 
on entering a room walks around among the 
company, shaking hands with all, and on leav- 
ing the room doesthesame. Urbanity is taught 
in the public schools as arithmetic is at home. 


| There is no one jostled on the street; the best 


This morning | 


carefully and thoroughly washing out the inside | 


of lips, gums, tongue, and throwing handfuls of 
water far back in the mouth. After this he gen- 
erously bathed the face and especially the top of 
the head between the horse’s ears. This done, 
the animal appeared thoroughly satisfied and 
not disposed to drink at all, and walked away 
an appreciative creature I know, when his kind 
master once more took up the reins. J.S 
~ 


A REPORTER’S REVENGE. 


Notice had been taken of the Duke of Cambridge’s visit 
to Liverpool, but one remarkable episode of that visit is now 


nearly forgotten. A newspaper man who was then in | 


Liverpool gave a graphic description of it the other night. 
The Duke of Cambridge, Mr. Cardwell, and several other 
distinguished men were to dine with the Mayor at the 
Town Hall. 


Their speeches were expected to be ot Euro- 


pean importance, and great interest attached to the occa- | 


sion. Owing to the great attendance the Mayor could find 
room for only one reporter. 


the part ofthe press, but it was of no avail. An expert 


reporter named Murphy was selected for the work, and | 


arrangements were made to supply all England with the 
report which he was to dictate. 
treated with the utmost discourtesy by the Town 
officials. _ He was placed apart from the guests in an 
orchestra occupied by the fiddlers. 


There was much protest on | 


But Mr. Murphy was | 
Hall | 


He took his revenge when he returned to the office where | 


| journals, perhaps, would never have thought 


a dozen reporters were awaiting him, he smiled benign- 
antly upon them and told them to go home. f 

“ what do you mean? Wave you not got the report?” “I 
have taken down every syllable,” said the redoubtable 
Murphy, ‘here are my notes,”’ slapping his pocketbook, 


“Go home!” 


not a line of the speeches shall ever see print.” 
good as his word, and so far as England and the world 
were concerned, the great men at the Town Hall might as 
well have uttered their words of wisdom, congratulation, 
and warning in a thunderstorm from the top of Snowdon.— 
Liverpool (England ) Post. 
JOSH WIIITCOMB. 
We are quite sure that Mr. Denman Thomp- 


son who, as Yosh Whitcomd, has given pleasure 
to so many tens of thousands will not object to 


I have been grossly insulted, and | 
He was as | 


our saying that he kindly handed us recently | 


fifty dollars to offer as a prize for evidence which 
will enable us to convict of the crwe/ and ¢legal 
docking of horses. 


seat in the horse-car is promptly given up to 
the ladies, who never fail gracefully to acknowl- 
edge the favor. JZ have never seen a Mexican 
gentleman fail to give his seat to a woman, 
whether she was richly or poorly dressed. — 
Rural Home. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSES OF PARIS. 


The slaughter-houses of Paris are clean ; 
no offensive odor frightens the animals to be 
killed ; no worrying and fretting, no unneces- 
sary cruelty, The animals are brought to 
the block quietly from clean stalls, where 
they were fed and cared for as though in- 
tended for a long life. Some one has sug- 
gested that the excellency of their meat is 
due to the methods adopted by Paris slaugh- 
ter-houses. Feverish excitement and cruelty 
produce unwholesome meat and cause death 
and disease among the consumers.—J/7s. 
Schaffter, in New Orleans Picayune. 


THE PRESS OF MEXICO. 


The interest the press of Mexico is begin- 
ning to manifest in the suppression of bull 
fights is, in our opinion, a direct result of 
missionary work. The big and powerful 


had not Our Dumb Animals been sent reg- 
ularly to them and called their attention to 
the atrocious cruelty of the so-called “sport” 
of bull fighting —Mew Orleans Picayune, 
Sept. 27, 1888. 


What this country needs is a society to Profect 
the innocent seals from slaughter. At least that 
what the average husband thinks.— Somerville 
Fournal. 


An advertising tallow-chandler modestly an- 
nounces that, without intending any disparage- 
ment to the sun, he can confidently assert that 
his octagonal spermaceti is the best light ever 
invented. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President; SamurEL E. Sawyer, 
Vice-President; Rev. Tuomas TiMMINs, Secretary; 
Joszru L. STEVENS, Treasurer. 

Over five thousand eight hundred branches 
of the Parent American Band of Mercy have 
been formed,with probably over four hundred 
thousand members. 

PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to all.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 


Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed —to the pledge, also the name chosen 
Jor the ‘‘ Band” and the name and post-office 
address [town and state] of the President: 

Ist, Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dums 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2d, Copy of Band of Mercy Information. 

3d, Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4th, Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

bth, Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6th, For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuventle Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Bost M husetts, and receive full in- 


formation. 
A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. ] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 


r. 
6— Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, 


| Standard Review. 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 

Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our offices, 
sign the above “ Band of Mercy” pledge, and receive a 
beautifully-tinted paper certificate that the signer is a Life 
Member of the ‘Parent American Band of Mercy,” anda 
** Band of Mercy” member of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all without cost, or 
can write us that they wish to join, and by enclosing a two- 
centreturn postage stamp, have names added to the list, 
and receive a similar certificate by mail. Those who wish 
the badge and large card of membership, can obtain them 
at the office by paying ten cents, or have them sent by mail 
by sending us, in postage stamps or otherwise, twelve 
cents. 

Many of the most eminent men and women not only or 
Massachusetts, but of the world, are members of the 
* Parent American Band.” 

Bands can obtain our membership certifi- 
cates at ten cents a hundred, 


THE WONDERFUL COUNTRY. 
BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 
There was once a time when, as old songs prove 
it, 
The earth was not round, but an endless 
plain ; 
The sea was as wide as the heavens above it— 
Just millions of miles, and begin again. 
And that was the time—ay, and more’s the pity 
It ever should end!—when the world could 
play, 
When singers told tales of a crystal city 
In a wonderful country far away! 


But the schools must come with their scales and 
measures, 

To limit the visions and weigh the spells ; 
They scoffed at the dreamers with rainbow treas- 


ures, 
And circled the world in their parallels ; 
They chartered the vales and the sunny meadows, 
Where minstrels might ride fora year and a 
day; 
They sounded the depths and they pierced the 
shadows 
Of that wonderful country far away. 


For fancies they gave us their microscopics ; 
For knowledge a rubble of facts and doubt; 
Wing-broken and caged, like a bird from the 

tropics, 

Romance at the wandering stars looked out. 
Cold Reason, they said, is the earthly Eden; 
Go, study its springs, and its ores assay ; 

But fairer the flowers and fields forbidden 
Of that wonderful country far away. 


They questioned the slumbering baby’s laughter, 
And cautioned its elders to dream by rule; 
All mysteries past and to come hereafter 
Were settled and solved in their common 
school. 
But sweeter than streams and the wild birds 
singing, 
The friendships and loves that were true alway ; 
The gladness unseen, like a far bell ringing, 
In that wonderful country far away. 


Nay, not in their Reason our dear illusion, 
Sut truer than truths that are measured and 
weighed— 
O land of the spirit! where no intrusion 
From bookmen or doubters shall aye be made! 
There still breaks the murmuring sea to greet us 
On shadowy valley and peaceful bay ; 
And souls that were truest still wait to meet us 
In that wonderful country far away! 


—Scribner’s Magazine. 


“ Our Dumb Animals” “ ought to be a con- 
stant visitor to every home in this country.”— 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Of Mass. Society, P. C. A. 

6165 Reading, Pa. 

Mission School Band. 

P., Jacob Custar. 


6166 Oxford, Pa. 
L.. T. L. Band. 
Lizzie Way. 


6167 Red Sulphur Springs, Va. 
Cosmopolitan Band. 
P., Mrs. Naomi H. Moore. 


6168 Tallahassee, Fla. 
P., A. R. Edwards. 
S., Mrs. Jennie Roberts. 


6169 Soquel, Cal. 
P., Rev. A. B. Palmer. 


6170 Felton, Cal. 
Fk. W. B. Kent. 


6171 Towa Falls, Iowa. 
L. T. L..Band: 
P., Lyle Jeffers. 
S., Ursa Bean. 


6172 Lancaster, Mass. 
Busy Bee Band. 
P., Annie M. L. Clark. 


6173 Milwaukee. Wis. 
Lake Mich. Band. 
P., Mrs. Annie J. Brad- 
bury. 


6174 So. Levis, Quebec, Can- 
ada. 
Levis Band. 
P., HW. Mountain. 


6175 Collirene, Ala. 
P., Wm. P. McGaugh. 


6176 Delaware, Ohio. 
Park Ave. Band. 
P., Lulu Oldham. 


6177 Boston, Mass. 
Friendly Band. 


P., Mrs. Marie E. Blake. 


6178 Baltimore, Md. 
Loyal T. L. Band. 
P., Nellie Marteiu. 


6179 Detroit, Mich. 
P., Mrs. G. W. Barlow. 


6180 Elkhardt, Ind. 
P., Lena P. Parker. 


6181 Excelsior, Minn. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Ella Stratton. 


6182 Arlington Band. 
P., Mrs. Geo. E. Fuller. 


6185 Berkeley, Mass. 
School No. 6 Band. 
P., Sarah Crane. 


6184 Shortsville, N. Y. 
P., Ethel Weller. 


6185 Kobe, Japan. 
P., Martha Gulick. 


6186 P., Charles Atkinson. 


6187 Osaka, Japan. 
Girls School Band. 
P., Hannah Gulick. 


6188 P., Miss Colby. 


6189 Kioto, Japan. 
P., Master Donald Gor- 
don. 
Continued on Page 66. 
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Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, November, 1888. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gero. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk street. 


We are glad to report this month ninety- 
three new branches of our Parent Band of 
Mercy, making a total of 6258. 

FALL WORK FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF ANIMALS. 


At the October meeting of the directors, 
President Angell reported that as a gift from 
Mrs. William Appleton of Boston, an ambu- 
lance for the use of disabled animals was 
being built at Cincinnati for the Massachu- 
setts Society and will be soon completed. 
The fountain for horses, for the erection of 


which the late Dorothea L. Dix left the so- | 


ciety $500, has been erected in Custom 
House Square under the superintendence of 
E. R. Jones, who was for many years con- 
nected with the Boston Water Board. 

The society has obtained a sentence of 
three years in the State Prison for aman who 
brutally cut out the tongue of a horse, and 
has sent publications during the past month 
to all the clergy and lawyers of the State, 
and to several thousands of teachers, both 
in and out of the State. It has also had 
1500 volumes of its monthly paper bound 
for gratuitous distribution in libraries and 
reading-rooms. Six branches of the soci- 
ety’s Band of Mercy have recently been 
formed in Japan, and a society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals has been formed 
in Mexico. 

The Boston agents have dealt during the 
last month with 221 complaints of cruelty, 
taken 47 animals from ‘work, and killed 
humanely 27. The branches of the soci- 
ety’s Band of Mercy have reached the num- 
ber of 6258. 

Whatis the difference between our Mission- 
ary and General Fund? Answer: Our 
Missionary Fund is used in propagating our 
work outside the State of Massachusetts, 
our General Fund in propagating the work in 
our own State. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


To friends who kindly send us articles for this 
paper we would say, that they must not feel dis- 
appointed if they do not appear for even a year, 
or more, after their reception. 

Our paper is small. 
numbers a year. 


We have only twelve 
We have always on hand 
accumulations enough to fill it for more thana 
year, and the great trouble we have is to select 


what to use in a particular month. If our paper 


was four times as large, or published weekly, it 
would be different. 


AMBULANCE FOR DISABLED ANIMALS. 


Until recently it has been deemed unnec- 
essary to have an ambulance, because a low 


| wagon used by teamsters in this city an- 


swered the purpose very well. 
But this kind of wagon is now being 


abandoned, and an ambulance for disabled 


animals is needed. On suggestion of this 


| to Mrs. Wm. Appleton, she at once offered 


to pay the cost. 


| being built at Cincinnati and will soon be 
| seen in our streets. 


SOCIETY P. 


C. A. IN MEXICO. 

We know it will please some of our readers 
very much to learn that a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has been 


| founded in Mexico, with headquarters in the 


City of Mexico. Vidal Castaneda Y. Na- 
jera, President, and Eduardo L. Gallo, Sec- 
retary. 
aid this society, through our Misstonary 


Fund, by sending it our literature translated | 
into the Spanish language, and establishing | 


Bands of Mercy. 


a> 


THREE YEARS IN STATE PRISON. 
A case where the punishment seems to fit 
the crime is that of a man up in Chicopee 


who has just been sentenced by Judge Sta- | 


ples to three years in the state prison for 
having cut out the tongue of a horse. Zhe 
man has been hunted down by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
the penalty that has been inflicted on him is 
one of the severest that has yet been meted 
out for cruelty to dumb animals. 
to serve as a warning to those who persist- 
ently defy the merciful teachings of the so- 
ciety with the long name.—Boston Herald, 
Oct. 6, 88. 

[It was done for revenge against the 
horse’s owner.—Ep1vor. 


BANDS OF MERCY IN JAPAN. 


Some time since we had the pleasure of 
announcing branches of our A/assachusetts 
Parent American Band of Mercy at Shang- 
hai, China. 


that six of our “‘ Bands of Mercy ” have been 
established at Kioto, Japan. 
A PLEASANT LETTER. 

New York City, Oct. 16, 1888. 
Mr. ANGELL. 

Dear Sir: Please accept the enclosed sum(thirty dollars) 
sent for your misstonary fund by friends who are much 
interested, 

Respectfully, 
K. 


ANOTHER PLEASANT LETTER. 


New York Ciry, Oct. 18, 1888. 


Mr. ANGELL, 


Please find enclosed twenty dollars more for your | 


misstonary work to be added to the thirty dollars I sent you 
a day or so since. 


G. K. 


The ambulance is now | 


We are now considering plans to | 


It ought | 


We have now the pleasure of | 
learning by letter from Mrs. L. H. Gulick, | 


GIFT OF THE LATE DOROTHEA L. 
DIX. 

Among the bequests made by Dorothea L. Dix was onc 
of $500 to the Massachusetts Socicty for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, for the purpose of erecting a drinking 
fountain for animals. The society obtained the assistance 
of Mr. E. R. Jones, whose experience in work ot this 
character made his advice of special value. After careful 
consideration it was decided that a drinking fountain for 
horses near the Custom House would be of great benefit to 
the large number of horses used 


by teamsters in that 
vicinity. 


A site was seleeted in Custom House Square, 
south of the Government building, and the City Govern- 
ment authorized the erection. 

Several designs were submitted by M..M. Tidd, and 
| one was accepted, and the work done by F. J. Fuller & 
| Sons, the Quincy Granite Company. The fountain is a 
| substantial structure, circular in shape, five feet and eight 
| 


| inches in diameter at the base, and after curving inward, 
| swells out again to the width of six fect at the top of the 
basin, which is four feet above the surface of the ground— 
a convenient height for horses. On one side of the basin is 
a polished panel, in which is cut ‘Gift of Dorothea L. 
Dix.’ On the opposite side is a polished panel with the 
| inscription, ‘‘ Erected by the Mass. Society P. C. Animals, 
7888. From the centre of the basin rises a lamppost, 
| which will support a large gas burner; and within the 
| postis the arrangement for automatically regulating the 
| supply of water. The fountain was set in place today, ana 
| it is expected that the water will be turned on tomorrow. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Boston Transcript, Oct 1, 1888. 


[This fountain is thronged with thirsty horses at all hours 
of the day. 


Itis a pleasure to stand near and see them 
| drink. 


We were fortunate in obtaining the kind assist- 
| ance of Mr. Jones to take the entire charge of its planning 
| andereciion, In acknowledgement of his zeal and suc- 
cess, our directors at their October meeting elected Mr. 
Jones one of the honorary vice-presidents of our Socicty.— 
Epiror. | 

MISSIONARY WORK. 
| Soutu BEND, Ind., Oct. 17, 1888. 
| Geo. T. ANGELL: 

Dear Friend —Your papers reached me all right, for 
which please accept my thanks. Ihave organized a Hu- 
mane Society here, and have gone through the Public 
Schools and formed twenty-seven “ Bands of Mercy” among 
the children, lists of which I forward by this mail. I go 
from here to Warsaw, in Kosciusko Co, Please send me 
| to Knightstown, 50 copies of your Nashville Address, 12 
| copies O. D. A., 24 High Check-Rein, and 24 Five Ques- 

tions Answered. The forming Bands of Mercy among the 
| children is very helpful in organizing Humane Societies. 
I find I can reach the parents more readily through the 
children. 


Yours truly, 
C.S. Hussarp. 
ANSWER—Glad to send everything you want. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 
| As President of the Franklin County, Mass., 
Sunday School Association of all Evangelical 
denominations, I desire to recommend for Sun- 
day Schools your excellent papers. Will you 
kindly send me sample copies and oblige, 
Yours truly, 

Rev. G. M. SMILEY, 


M. E. Crurcu, Greenfield, Mass. 
October 19th, 1888. 


Auswer.—Glad to send. 


| 
| 


| NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
A lady writes from New Haven of the progress cf 
| 


| * Band of Mercy ” work there, from which we give a few 
extracts: 


| On Saturday we enrolled nearly sixty new members.” 
| ** Mr. Nichols assistant rector of Trinity Church has two 

bands under his charge, and there are others in various 
parts of the city.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A bound volume of ‘“* Our Dumb Animals” 


| will be sent to each Library or Reading Room 

that sends us seventeen cents to pay postage, 
| until our supply is exhausted, or the money will 
be returned. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


MRS. JOHN J. PICKERING. 

We regret to learn of the death of Mrs. Pick- 
ering, of Portsmouth, N. H., October 15th, at 
Intervale, N. H., where she had gone hoping for 
improved health. She was founder of the New 


Hampshire Society for the Prevention of Cruelty | 


to Animals, and an active worker in it up to the 
time of her decease; and was largely instru- 
mental in organizing the New Hampshire So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. 

At our Directors meeting, on October 17th, 
on motion of Hon. Charles L. Flint. the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously passed : 

The Directors of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have 
learned with profound sorrow the death of Mrs. 
John J. Pickering, of Portsmouth, N. H., the 
founder and promoter of the New Hampshire 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and desire to place on record the deep 
sense of loss to the cause of humanity and the 
humane treatment of the animal creation which 
her lamented death implies. 


UNCONSCIOUS BARBARISM. 


On a recent visit to the Adirondacs we saw 
and heard much to show the need of humane 
education. 


A good Philadelphia mother told us how | 
her son, sixteen years old, had been shoot- | 


ing loons and other small game for fun and 
she had now sent him with the best guides 
into the woods that he might shoot a deer, 
and she trusted “that Divine Providence 
would protect him.” 

A guide’s wife told us how a New England 
clergyman came up there a few years ago 
and shot so many deer for fun and /eft them 


pany he keeps away from. 


Ww 


An ounce of encouragement is worth a pound of fault- 


A man is known by the com 
finding. 


YOUTHFUL BARBARISM, 


| By Georce R. STetson, in “Springfield Re- 


publican” of Sept. 23d. 
From this able article we cut the following: 


“If a map of Europe was placed before us, 
shaded in proportion to the returns of known 


| vice and crime, the darkest shadow would seem 


to rest exactly where the boast of intellectual 


| light is greatest, zz Saxony; the very shrine 


to rot, that the guides threatened 4 shoot | 


him. A New York divine while we were 
there was found catching frogs to cut off 
their legs for bait, a// for fun. 

There is a vast deal of unconscious bar- 


the wide dissemination of humane literature 


at home—and, through our Missionary Fund | savage.” 


abroad, to endeavor to overcome. ‘That 


is why we send “ Our Dumb Animals” 


to the editors of nearly eight thousand papers 
and magazines in this country—that is why 
we sent it last month to every Protestant 
and Roman Catholic clergyman in Massa- 
chusetts—that is why we have had about 
fifteen hundred volumes of our paper bound 
for libraries and reading rooms, and con- 
tracted last month to have our publications 
sent to about thirty thousand teachers. 
G. A. 


A THOUGHTFUL LETTER. 


HaAuirax, N. S., Oct. 15th, 1888. 

Iconsider your Missionary Fund a splendid 
institution, because the education of the masses 
in the duty of kindness to animals will do far 
more good than any number of prosecutions 
against the transgressors of the laws on our 
statute books. I take it that the duty of your 
Society, and all others of a kindred nature, is Zo 
prevent cruelty rather than to punish after an 
overt act has been committed. To this end 
nothing can be better than the dissemination of 


such literature as you publish. Wishing you | 


God speed in your good work. 
I am, yours gratefully, 
JOHN NAYLOR, 


Secretary of the Nova Scotia Society for the | 


Prevention of Cruelty. 


of modern culture, the fortress of free thought,” 
says Dr. Hayman in the Fortnightly Review. 
‘*This garden of the muses radiates moral pesti- 
lence ata rate that ancient Rome and Corinth 
at thetr worst could hardly surpass.” ‘‘For 
profictency tn the collective depravity evinced by 
divorce, tllegitimacy, sutcide, general crime, 


| murderous assaults, child rape and child crimi- 
barism which it is the work of our society by | 


nality, tt may challenge any spot of equal area 
and population tn the whole world, civilized or 


In France, two per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion are highly educated, but nearly five per 


cent. of criminals. Of the German people, ten 


| per cent. can read, of the German criminals 


| 


| 
| 


* * 


twenty-five per cent. In Massachu- 
setts, with her high rate of literacy, and a sys- 
tem of education which is her pride and boast, 
we have the humiliating fact that in the year 
1886 the number committed to the county 
prisons was the largest ever known, e¢ghty-three 
per cent. of all the commitments being for of- 
fences against public order and decency. This 
great increase in crime zs not to be charged to 
the foreign element tn our population, as some 
would have us think. * * * Let us remem- 
ber that this decadence of public virtue is con- 
temporaneous witha great increase tn our pub- 
lic schools, in the number of our churches, col- 
leges and charitable institutions. Let us bear 
in mind the warning words of Hodge: 

‘“‘Those therefore who seek to exalt men by 
mere cultivation of the intellect are striving to 
make Satans of them.” 


[Where can we find a better remedy for this 
youthful barbarism than through the humane 
education which we are now, so far as we have 
the means, seeking with the aid of our M?ss7ox- 
ary Fund to carry into all the schools and homes 
of America.—EDITOoR. 


CHARLEY IN 


THE SWING. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. | 
CHARLEY IN THE SWING. 


Emma and Harry went with their mother to 
see their grandpa and grandma, who lived in 
Indiana. They were in high glee when they 
got out of the city, and saw the green fields and 
woods. They took their pet rabbits and swing- 
rope along; and grandpa made a pen for the 
rabbits, and put the swing up in the wagon-shed 
in the barn. 

Grandpa had a horse called Charley; and one 
of the children was always on his back when he 
was led to the well for water. One day grandpa 
found that Charley had got loose, and was gone 
from the stable. Where do you guess he was? 
Fast tn the swing! 

He had put his head through the swing, and 
then his forefeet; then he tried to get out, but 
could not; so he turned round and round until 
the rope was twisted up tight. But Charley was 
a good horse, and would not kick, but stood 
quietly until grandpa came and let him out. 
This is every word a true story. W. 


SERVED HIM RIGHT. 
A remarkable illustration of the sagacity 


_ of the horse, says the Birmingham, England, 


| Mail, reaches us from the Gillott-road, Edg- 


baston. A man named Nathan Gilbey, a 


| coal dealer and hauler, rents a field there, 


in which a horse and goat have been in the 
habit of grazing. Recently a gang of young 
roughs from the Icknield Port-road amused 
themselves by throwing stones at the goat, 
and some of the most cowardly ruffians beat 
it with a stick. The horse raced to its rescue, 
and seized one young rascal by the coat col- 
lar and flung him clear over the hedge into 
the road. 


In arailway carriage: An old soldier, noticing that his 
pipe troubled a lady, said to her: 

“They don’t smoke in your regiment, ma’am? ” 

“In my regiment, it is possible,” replied the lady; ‘* but 
in my company, never.” 

‘“* How is the earth divided, James?” asked the teacher. 
“ By earthquakes, sir,”’ James replied. 

Every attempt to make others happy, every sin left 
behind, every temptation trampled under foot, every step 
forward in the cause of what is good, is a step nearer to 


| Heaven.—Dean Stanley. 


| 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


BANDS OF MERCY. 6213 
Continued from Page 63. 6214 
6190 Kumamoto, Japan. 6215 


P., Julia Gulick. 


6191 Frelighsburg, Quebec, 
Canada. 


P., Mrs. A. J. Bedee. 


6192 La Porte, Ind. 
Cheerful Band. 7 
P., Louis Zahrn. 6217 


6193 Townshend, Vt. 
Happy Workers Band. 
P., Annie Cook. 6218 

6194 La Porte, Ind. 

P., Mary H. Cutler. 


6195 Blackstone, Mass. 
New City Band, No. 2 


P., Mary Stewart. 


6196 New Haven, Conn. 
English Hall Bands. | 6221 


6197 P., Miss Hume. 


6198 Michigan City, Ind. 
School Bands. 
P., Mrs. Hattie Hamrick. | 
6223 
6199 St. Bernard Band. 
P., James Parry. 


6200 Germania Band. | 6224 
P., Sam Hunziker. 


6201 Little Peacemakers Band. 6225 
P., Carrie G. Chipman. | 


6202 Alert Band. 
P., Jno. Perschke. 
6226 
6203 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Louise Porter. 
6204 Kindness Band. 6227 
F., Carrie Tryon. 
6205 Friends to the Harmless. | 6228 
P., Walter Cloud. 
6206 Violet Band. 6229 
P., Lizzie Louge. 
6207 Whip-poor-Will Band. 
P., Howard Homan. 6230 
6208 Good Will Band. 
P., Mabel Ashton. 6231 
6209 Evening Star Band. 
P., Lizzie Schramm. 
6210 Morning Star Band. 6232 
P., Alice Bunckman. 
6211 Helpful Band. 6233 
P., Geo. Praser. 
6212 Charity Band. 6234 


P., Ida Gaa. 


TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK TO BOSTON. 


The attention of our Society being called to 
great cruelty in the transportation of live geese 
from New Brunswick to Boston, our 
took the matter in hand, and we are glad to 


Jean Paul Richter Band. 
PA: Purdy. 


Blackbird Band. 
P., Mrs. E. K. Gentry. 


La Porte, Ind. 
Animal’s Friend Band. 
P., Theo. Vallin. 

S., Fannie Martin. 

T., Nellie M. Clarke. 


Calamus, Iowa. 
P., Rhoda M. Fleig. 


Mustogee, Ind Territory. 


I'll Try Band. 


P., Mrs. Susie Stedham. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., E. A. Lantz. 


Evergreen, La. 
P., Mrs. Anna Tanner. 


La Porte, 
Porter School Band. 
P., Sarah Wagner. 


Hiawatha, Kansas. 
P., Lizzie Herbert. 


La Porte, Ind. 
Fourth Ward Band. 
P., Mary A. Cole. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Hillside Band. 
P., Katie O'Connor. 


Moosup, Conn. 
P., Mrs. J. M. Andrews. 


Lowell, Kansas. 

P., Arthur Cammack. 
S., Clark Sharp. 

T., Maude Smith. 


Michigan City, Ind. 
Golden Band. 
P., Alice E. Brown. 


Morning Glory Band. 
P., Carrie Halladdy. 


What Cheer, Iowa. 
P., Hope Moorman. 


Carroll, Iowa. 
Parochial School Band. 
P., P. J. O'Connor. 


Washington, Iowa. 
P., Maude Daugherty. 


South Bend, Ind. 
Public Schools. 
Dushane Band. 

P., Bertha Blakeman. 


Kindness Band. 
P., Alberta Jones. 


Truthful Gleaners Band. 


P., Iva Kriegbaum. 


Sparrow Band. 
P., Jennie Foster. 


sEESE 


and watered. 
at the 


agents 


| six different places with a whip. 


SIX MONTHS IN JAIL. 

Barney Fitzmorris, of Gardner, was sen- 
tenced to six months in jail before the Superior 
Court at Worcester, last week, for cruelly beat- 
ing a horse. He cut open the horse’s skin in 
He was prose- 
cuted by Agent Anderson, of our Mass. S. P. 
C. A., and the Court gave him a month in jail 
for each time he cut the horse’s skin. 


ANOTHER CASE. 
$250. 

Geo. E. Fifield, of North Acton, has just been 
fined by Judge Keyes, of Concord, on complaint 
of our Society’s Agent, R. L. Reed, of Acton, 
two hundred and fifty dollars and costs, for 
abuse of his horse. 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE SOCIETY, 

ON THE DEATH OF MRS. SARAH J. PICKERING. 

Whereas, We have been parted by death from 
our fellow-director, Mrs. Sarah Jenness Picker- 
ing, the founder of this Soctety: 

Resolved, That we deeply mourn the grievous 
loss that has thus fallen upon us. 

Resolved, That we will hold in faithful re- 


| membrance her enthusiasm, her energy and her 


Anne 


6235 Sunshine Band. 
P., Jennie M. Baldwin. 
6236 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Jennie A. Betts. 
6237 Golden Days Band. 
P., Agnes Turner. 
6238 Busy Bee Band. 
P., Winona Dodd. 
'6239 Godhead Band. 
P., H. A. Johnson. 
6240 Raindrop Band. 
P., Jean I. Keedy. 
6241 Kindhearted Band. 
P., Grace S. Wilcox. 
6242 Little Sunbeam Band. 
P., Maude Heath. 
6243 Washington Band. 
P., H. Walworth. 
(6244 Hubbard Band. 
P., S. C. Fulmer. 
6245 Robin Band. 
P., Eliza Ebberson. 
6246 Mercy Band. 
P., Thekla Sack. 
16247 Thrush Band. 
| P., Narcissa C. Foster. 
6248 Earnest Guards Band. 
P., Mary Aspinwall. 
6249 Kind Deeds Band. 
P., Ida Wenzel. 
| 6250 Band of Love. 
| P., Minnie C. French. 
6251 Morning Glory Band. 
P., Minnie Beckwith. 
6252 Never Fail Band. 
P., Alice Bradley. 
6253 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Ella Tieche. 
6254 Mignonette Band. 
P., Lala de Frees. 
6255 Do Right Band. 
P.. Clotilda Meyer. 
6256 Golden Band, 
P., Eugenie Dodd. 
6257 Buttercup Band. 
P., Lida O. Murray. 
| 6258 Cooperstown, Pa. 
Silver Star Band. 
P., Edwinna E. Hamilton. | 
16259 Attleboro’, Mass. 
Happy Band. 
P., L. C. Sweet. 
6260 Salina, Kansas. 


prompt action 
Assistant General Freight Agent of the Boston 
Maine Railroad. 


P., C. E. Sawyer. 


promptly unloaded in a place cleared for the 
purpose in their freight shed. and properly fed 
Our agents were much gratified 
F. Berry, 


of Mr. W. 


say that the Boston & Maine Railroad Com- 
pany, and the New Brunswick Railroad Com- 
pany have given orders that all such live stock 
must be hereafter properly fed and watered. 
By order of the General Freight Agent of the 
Boston & Maine Road, two cars of geese 
found by our agent in bad condition, were 


‘*God is not dead; nor doth He sleep! 
The Wrong shall tail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
Count that day lost in which you have done 
no kind deed. 


devotion. 

Resolved, That her example must ever be an 
encouragement and an inspiration to all who 
seek to lessen suffering. 

Resolved, That we will not cease to emulate 
her zeal in the cause for which we labor. 

_ 


AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 


Just before going to press we receive a copy 
of Toronto Globe showing the following elect- 
ed as officers of the Association for the year: 

President, Elbridge T. Gerry, New York; 
Treasurer, M. V. B. Davis, Philadelphia; 
Secretary, J. Rob’t Wilkin, Brooklyn. 

Executive Committee — Erastus Burnham, 
Cincinnati; John G. Shorthall, Chicago; E. 
Fellows Jenkins, New York; Thos. E. Hill, 
Chicago; Mrs. C. E. White, Philadelphia; 
j. J. Kelso, Toronto; Edmund Webster, Phila- 
delphia ; Mrs. L. i Tifft, Buffalo; E. A. 
Rockwood, Buffalo; Frank B. Fay, Boston; 
B. T. Atkinson, Milwaukee; George H. Smith, 
Philadelphia. 

A list of 28 vice-presidents, representing the 
different States and Provinces, was adopted as 
follows :— 

Vice-Presidents, George T. Angell, Boston; 
Edwin Lee Brown, Chicago; Mrs. Wm. Apple- 
ton, Boston; Rob’t D. Ryerss, Philadelphia; 
Thos. W. Palmer, Detroit; G. E. Gordon, 
Milwaukee; Gen. James Barnett, — 
Miss Adele Biddle, Philadelphia; C. J. 
Jones, Louisville; W. R. Brock, Toronto; Mrs 


| F. Schaffter, New Orleans; John D. Jones, 


Cincinnati; Ferd. W. Peck, Chicago; 
Wigglesworth, Boston; 
Eaton, Pittsburgh; Mrs. T. A. 
Indianapolis; Charles Alexander, Montreal; 
Thos. E. O. Marvin, Portsmouth; Miss E. P. 
Hall, Rochester; Henry R. Jones, Brooklyn; 
Chas. Sonntag, San Francisco; Miss S. K. 
Davidson, Philadelphia; Dan’l M. Fox, Phila- 
delphia; Miss Mary Duzenberry, Sing Sing; 
Mrs. C. R. Stoddard, Rochester; Chas. 
Fraser, Canton, O.; R. H. I. Goddard, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; J. Z. T. Wilcox, Dedham, Mass. ; 
W. W. Davison, Cincinnati; H. B. Williams, 
Bristol. 

President Gerry is president of the New York 
Children’s Soc iety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, and Commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club (a gentleman of immense wealth, 
away up in the millions somewhere we are 
told) and holds in his hands the power to do 

vast good, both for unprotected children 
and our dumb creatures that cannot tell the 
wrongs inflicted upon them. 


Miss 
Leonard H. 
Hendricks, 


— 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
OPENING THE CHESTNUT BURRS. 


The old mother squirrel so grizzly and gray, 

Sat under a tree, one cold autumn day ; 

The young ones were busily hunting around 

For nice, fat, brown nuts, that had fallen to 
ground. 


For winter was coming and scant was their 
store, 

So they eagerly turned the leaves over for more ; 

That when the deep snow covered forest and 
wood 

They could live warm and snugly with plenty of 
food. 


An odd little chap, in the chestnut so high, 
Half hid in the branches, so no one could spy, 
_Dressed warmly in fur, with long beard snowy 

white, 
And eyes like great diamonds, so sparkling and 
bright, 


Was watching the squirrels, who ran to and fro— 

‘Now, here is a chance for my skill, and I'll 
show 

Those grumblers who think I do nothing but 
harm 

Tho’ my éreath is so cold, that my heart is still 
warm.” 


He waited until the moon’s clear silvery light 

Showed the ground underneath, with no squir- 
rel in sight, 

Then o’er all the branches skipped nimbly about 

With his queer little staff, short, knobby and 
stout. 


He tapped on the top of each little green shell 

Till the doors opened wide, and down the nuts 
fell, 

Then, his work being done, this jolly old elf 

Shook with laughter and mirth as he said to 
himself, 

“To paint a few windows I quickly must hie; 

Then to crack a few glasses, set carelessly by; 

The children will smile at the castles and trees, 

And the mother will frown, when her goblets 
she sees ; 


But the squirrels, who come tn the crisp morn- 
ing air 

To gather the nuts strewn abundantly there, 

Will caper with joy, and I hope they will know 

That ’tis good old Fack Frost, who has aided 
them so. Mrs. L. M. S. 


THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


There is not a spot in the length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom more beautiful than the Lakes of Killar- 
ney. 

The scenery around them possesses a peculiarity, rich- 
ness and variety, and the vegetation a wild luxuriance, 
which cannot be properly understood and thoroughly ap. 
preciated until seen. Wordsworth, the poet, pronounced 
the region of Killarney to be “in point of scenery, the 
finest portion of the British Islands.” Sir Walter Scott, 


[for Our Dumb Animals.| 
FREDDIE’S SQUIRRELS. 


Freddie is a bright little boy six years old. 
He goes with his papa and mamma every sum- 
mer to a nice place in the country. In front of 
the house, near the fence, stands a large elm- 
tree, which is the home of many squirrels. 

One day Freddie got his papa to build hima 
small shelf on the tree, about four feet from the 
ground, so that he could put nuts on it to feed 
the squirrels. At first the little fellows were 
shy, and would not come near the shelf, but sat 
on the branches of the tree; and we fancied 
that we heard them saying to each other, ‘‘ Do 
you think that little boy would hurt us, tf we 
should run down and take one of those nuts?” 

But after awhile, they came down, one by one, 
took the nuts, and went scampering up to the 
top branches; and in a few minutes down came 
the empty shells. They grew so tame before 
the summer was over, that if we put any thing 
on their shelf, and took a seat a few steps away, 
they would come down quite boldly, and get 
their breakfast. 


One day we put a small ear of sweet corn on 
the shelf. Pretty soon a little squirrel came 
after it; butit was too heavy for him; so he sat 
down on the shelf, as though quite at home, ate 
off about half the kernels of corn, to make his 
burden lighter, and after trying many times, 
finally got it up to his hiding-place. Presently 
we saw all the squirrels running to that part of 
the tree, and we thought he might be having a 
squirrel party in his best parlor. 

There was a large pond not very far away; 
and we often saw the squirrels go from tree to 


| true, jump a fence here and there, and run down 


behind a stone wall to the pond to get a drink, 
and then run home again. If they had only 
known as much as some squirrels we read about, 


| what a nice sail they might have had by jump- 
ing on a piece of wood, and putting their bushy | 


| teet of the pretty school teacher. 


| globe. 


tails up in the air for a sail! Wouldn't tt look 
funny to see a squirrel yacht-race? 

As we sit in our warm rooms this cold weather, 
we often wonder what the little fellows are do- 
ing, and if they are eating any of the nuts they 
stored away last summer. 


CAPTURING A SCHOOLMA’AM. 


“Yes,” said the young man as he threw himself at the 
love you and would 


go to the world’s end for you.” 

** You could not go to the end of the world for me, Fames. 
The world, or the earth, as it is called is round like a ball, 
slightly flattened at the poles. One of the first lessons in 
the elementary geography is devoted to the shape of the 
You must have studied tt when a boy.” 

** Of course I did, but—”’ 

“ And it is no longer a theory. 
established the fact.” 

“*T know, but what I meant, was that I would do any- 


Circumnavigators have 


| thing to please you. Ah! Minerva, if you knew the aching 


void—” 


““ There is no such thing as a void, Fames. Nature 


| abhors a vacuum; but admitting that there could be such a 


whose visit was so short—only one day—that he saw but a 
few of the chief beauties and attractions of this lovely | 


Spot, said it was ‘the grandest sight he had ever seen.” 


and grandeur he had never seen them surpassed. Such 
Praise from such men is high testimony, but not higher 
than is merited by this charming spot—this focus of beauty 
inthe green and lovely Isle of Erin.— The Messenger. 


in 


What I want, is not to possess religion, but to have a 
religion that shall possess me.—Charles Kingsley. 


Blessed are the missionaries of cheerfulness.—Lydia 
Maria Child. 


thing, how could the void you speak of be a void if there 
was an ache in it?” 


‘*T meant to say that my life will be lonely without you, 


Sir Edward Wilkie wrote of these lakes, that, for beauty | mighty. 


| would go anywhere to be with you. 


If you were in Aus- 
tralia, or at the north pole I would fly to you. I—” 

“Fly! It will be another century before men can fly. 
Even when the laws of gravitation are successfully over- 
come there will still remain, says a late scientific authority, 
the difficulty of maintaining a balance—” 

** Well, at all events,’ exclaimed the youth, “I’ve gota 
fair balance in the bank and I want you to be my wife. 
There!” 

** Well, James, since you put it in that light, I~” 

Let the curtain fall— Boston Courier. 


FREDDIE’S SQUIRRELS. 


BY THE LEFT FLANK, MARCH! 


“Do you see those two soldiers coming up the street? ” 
asked a military man of a Tribune reporter recently. 

Yes.”® 

“ Those fellows belong to the Regular Army, and if you 
will observe me closely I'll give you a good illustration of 
the force of habit and results of strict discipline. You 
notice that they keep perfect step and walk erect, as though 
in the ranks. Now watch them.” 

When the two soldiers arrived opposite the speaker, he 
suddenly said in a brisk, sharp tone: 

‘* By the left flank, march!” 

In an instant the two men turned to the left, and had 
taken several steps toward the gutter before they were 
aware of it. A loud laugh resulted, and the two confused- 
looking defenders of the nation increased their pace with- 
out looking back.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


A LESSON IN ETIQUETTE. 

A young man stood in a doorway on Saturday evening. 
Another young man anda young woman passed. ‘Hello, 
Mary!” called the young man who stood, loudly, to the 
companion to the young man who walked. That young 
man stopped walking, deposited his girl in another door- 
way, came back to the other young man and gave him a 
thrashing. ‘What did you do that tor?’? demanded the 
vanquished one as secon as he had a chance to speak. 
“You insulted the lady I was with,” was the reply. “1 
didn’t do anything but say ‘ Hello, Mary!’ and, anyway, 
don’t you know that she’s my sister?” Yes, I know that, 
but you had no right to attract attention to her on a 
crowded street by hollering at her. Do you suppose that 
the crowd knew that you were her brother? What would 
they think ofa girl thus accosted?”’ It was a lesson in 
street etiquette Buffalo Express. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THE MYSTERIOUS ORGANIST. 


A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

Years ago, at a grand cathedral overlooking 
the Rhine, there appeared a mysterious organist. 
The great composer who played the organ so 
long, suddenly died, and everybody from the 
King to the peasant, was wondering who could 
be found to fill his place, when, one bright 
Sabbath morning, as the sexton entered the 
church, he saw a stranger seated at the crape- 
shrouded organ. He was a tall, graceful man, 
with a pale but strikingly handsome counte- 
nance, great, black, melancholy eyes, and hair 
like a raven’s wing in gloss and color. He had 
not seemed to notice the sexton, but went on 
playing, and such music as he drew from the 
instrument no words of mine can describe. The 
astonished listeners declared that the organ 
seemed to have grown human—that it wailed, 
and sighed and clamored, as if a tortured human 
heart was throbbing through it. When the 
music at length ceased the sexton hastened to 
the stranger and said: 

‘* Pray, who are you, sir? 4 

‘**Do not ask my name,” he replied. ‘I have 
heard that you are in want ofan organist, and 
have come here on trial.’ 

‘*You’ll be sure to get the place,” exclaimed 
the sexton. ‘‘ Why you surpass him that’s dead 
and gone, sir.” 


” 


‘*No, no, you overrate me,” resumed the 
stranger, with a sad smile; and then, as if 


disinclined to conversation, he turned from old 
Hans, and began to play again. And now the 
music changed from a sorrowful strain to a 
grand old pean, and the mysterious organist, 

“« Looking upward full of grace, 

Played, a from a happy place 

God’s glory struck him in the face.’ 
and his countenance seemed not unlike that of 
St. Michael, as portrayed by Guido. 

Lost in the harmonies which swelled around 
him, he sat with his far seeing gaze fixed on the 
distant sky, a glimpse of which he caught 
through an upper window, when there was a 
stir around the church door, and a royal party 
came sweeping in. Among them might be 
seen a young girl, with a wreath of golden hair, 
eyes of violet hue, and lips like cherries. This 
was Princess Elizabeth and all eyes turned 
toward her as she seated herself in the velvet 
cushioned pew appropriated to the court. The 
mysterious organist fixed his eyes on her and 
went on playing. No sooner ‘had the music 
reached her ears, than she started as ifa ghost 
had crossed her path. The bloom faded from 
her cheeks, her lips quivered, and her whole 
frame grew tremulous. At last her eyes met 
those of the organist in a long, yearning look, 
and then the melody lost its joyous notes, and 
once more wailed and sighed and clamored. 

‘‘By my faith,” whispered the King to his 
daughter, “‘this organist has a master hand. 
Hark ye, my child, he shall play at your 
wedding.” 

The pale lips of the princess parted, but she 
could not speak—she was dumb with grief. 
Like one in a painful dream she saw the pale 
man at the organ, and heard the melody which 
filled the vast edifice. Ay, full well she knew 
who he was, and why the instrument seemed 
breathing out the agony ofa tortured heart. 

When the service was over, and the royal 
party had left the cathedral, he stole away as 
mysteriously as he came. He was not seen 
again by the sexton till the vesper hour, and 
then he appeared in the loft and commenced his 
task. While he played, a veiled figure glided in 
and knelt at a side shrine. There she remained 
till the worshippers disappeared, when the 
sexton touched her on the shoulder and said: 

‘*Madam, everybody has gone but you and 
me, and I wish to close the doors.” 

The sexton drew into a shady 
watched and listened. 

The mysterious organist still kept his post, 
but he could not see the lone devotee. At 
length she rose from the aisle, and moving to 
the organ loft, paused beside the musician. 


niche, and 


| jubilant in sound, 


entered the cathedral. 


‘* Bertram,” she murmured. 

Quick as thought the organist raised his head. 
There, with the light of a lamp suspended to 
the arch above falling upon her, stood the 
princess who had graced the royal pew that day. 
The court dress of velvet, with its soft ermine 
trimmings, the tiara, the necklace, the bracelets, 
had all been exchanged for a simple gray, serge 
robe and a long thick veil, which was now 
pushed back from her girlish face. 

*““Oh! Elizabeth, Elizabeth!” exclaimed the 
organist, and he sank at her feet and gazed 
wistfully into her troubled eyes. 

‘*Why are you here, Bertram?” asked the 
princess. 

**IT came to bid you farewell, and as I dared 
not venture into the palace, I gained access to 
the cathedral, and having taken the vacant seat 
of the dead organist, let my music breathe out 
the adieu I could not trust my lips to utter.” 

A low moan was the only answer, and he 
continued : 

‘* You are married on the morrow?” 

‘“* Yes,” sobbed the girl. ‘‘ Oh, Bertram, what 
a trial it will be to stand at yonder altar, and 
take upon me the vows that will doom me toa 
living death.” 

“Think of me,” rejoined the organist. 
‘““Your royal father requests me to play at 
your wedding, and I have promised to be here. 
IfI were your equal I could be the bridegroom 
instead of organist; but a poor musician must 
give you up.” 

rending body and soul asunder to 
part with you,’ ’ said the girl. ‘* To-night I may 
tell you this—tell you how much I loved you, 
but in a few hours it will be a sin. Go, go, and 
God bless you. 

She waved him from her as if she would 
banish him while she had the power to do so, 
and he—how was it with him. He rose to leave 
her, then came back, held her to his heart in a 
long embrace, and with a half smothered fare- 
well left her. 

The next morning dawned in cloudless 
splendor, and at an earlier hour, the cathedral 
was thrown open, and the sexton began to pre- 
pare for the brilliant wedding. Flame colored 
flowers nodded by the wayside, from the trees, 
and lay in light heaps upon the ground, and 
the ripe wheat waved like a golden sea, and 
berries dropped in red and purple clusters over 
rocks along the Rhine. 

At length the palace gates were opened, and 
the royal party appeared, escorting the Princess 
Elizabeth to the cathedral where the marriage 
was to be solemnized. It was a brave pageant; 
far brighter than the untwined blossoms and 
foliage were the tufts of plumes which floated 
from stately heads, and festal robes that 
streamed over the housings of superb steeds. 
But the Princess, mounted on a snow white 
palfrey and clad in snow white velvet, looked 
pale and sad; and when on nearing the church, 
she heard a gush of organ music, which, though 
struck on her ear like a 
funeral knell, she trembled and would have 
fallen to the ground had not a page supported 
her. A few more moments afterward, she 
There, with his retinue, 
stood the royal bridegroom, whom she _ had 
never before seen. But her eyes roved from 
him to the organ loft, where she expected to see 
the mysterious organist. He was gone. and she 
was obliged to return the graceful bow of the 
king to whom she was betrothed from motives 
of policy. Mechanically she knelt at the altar— 
mechanically listened to the services and made 
the responses. Then her husband drew her to 
him in a convulsive embrace, and whispered : 

“ Elizabeth! my queen! look up!” 

Trembling in every limb, she obeyed. Why 
did those dark eyes thrill her so? Why did that 
smile bring a glow to her cheek? Ah, though 
the king wore the royal purple, and many a 
jeweled order glittered on his breast, he seemed 
the same humble person who had been employed 
to teach her organ music, and had taught her 
the lore of love. 

Elizabeth,” murmured the monarch, ‘‘ Ber?- 
ram Hoffman the organist, and King Oscar are 
one. Forgive my stratagem. I wished to marry 


| you, but I would not drag you to the altar an 


unwilling bride. Your father was in the 
secret.” 

While tears of joy rained from her eyes, the 
new made queen returned her husband’s fond 
kiss, and for once two hearts were made happy 
by a royal marriage. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.| 
WORTH READING. 
VENTNOR, ISLE oF WIGHT, 
Aug. 8th, 1888. 
DEAR Mr. ANGELL: 

Perhaps you would be interested to know how 
we managed in London when we went to ride. 
We would hire a hansom by the hour, ¢ed/ the 
driver not to drive very fast and not to whip his 
horse. 1 find that a very good way is to ask a 
driver when he is waiting and wishing us to en- 
gage him, zf he has a good horse. Of course he 
will say ‘‘yes.” Then I ask if the horse will go 
without whipping, and of course he says ‘ yes.” 
ThenI make a condition that the horse shall not 
be whipped and we go on with him. 

The driver we have had here answered to these 
questions, that if he touched the whip to his 
horse we need not payhim anything. J¢ ¢s very 
pleasant to see him get out when we Bo up steep 
hills and walk by the side of his horse, touching 
him caressingly. 

Of course all this does not make much differ- 
ence to the treatment of horses on the whole, 
but I think some of the drivers will remember 
us, and it is throwing our influence on the side 
of humane treatment of animals. I was glad to 
see in a guide book that I bought, aw affeal to 
the ‘‘Noble Traveller” to consider the horses. 
In other parts of the book are signs of humane 
feeling. Itis entitled: ‘‘ Practical Guides for 
Tourists” by Englishmen abroad. 1 think it 
does good to encourage all such things. 


S. J. E. 
BIRDS FOND OF MIRRORS. 


Do you know that the little canaries you keep 
in cages are fond of mirrors? We have seen 
little girls, and older ones, too, who were fond 
of mirrors; but whoever heard of birds that 
used them? I will tell you about a little canary 
that lives at the house where I board. 

Some time ago our landlady got a canary and 
put it in a cage Palone. The little bird was taken 
from a large cage holding a dozen birds. He 
was very homesick and Jonesome, just as you 
would be if you were taken off among strangers, 
away from mamma, papa, sisters, brothers and 
everybody you knew. 

Just so our little birdie cried and moaned, and 
would not eat nor sing. It wanted to go home 
and see its mamma. The lady did all she could 
to comfort it and make it feel at home. She 
talked to it and petted it, giving it clean water, 
good seed, apples and everything she thought 
it would like. But it was of nouse; birdie kept 
crying and wouldn’t make friends, but wanted 
to go home. 

One day his mistress brought him a large 
piece of a broken mirror, as big as my two 
hands, and placed it on one side of his cage 
where he could see it readily. Do you suppose 
he cared anything for that? Indeed he did. He 
hopped down, and going up close, looked in, 
seeming to be perfectly delighted. He chirped 
and hopped about singing and putting on all 
the airs he was master of. He was not home- 
sick at all after that. He spends much of his 
time before the glass, and when he goes to sleep 
at night he will cuddle down just as close to the 
glass : as he can get. You see, he thinks he is 
sleeping close beside that other little bird. His 
mistress often lets him out into the room, where 
he can have more liberty. She may put that 


glass anywhere in the room, and he will find it, 
and spend most of his time before it.—Co/man's 
Rural World. 
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Dumb Animals. 


GREATNESS UNRECOGNIZED. 


Mr. Everett was riding on the Eastern road. At Lynn 
abright and pretty girl got into the cars and took a vacant 
seat by his side. He entered into conversation with her 
and was much entertained by her fresh vivacious com- 
ments. When the train was entering Boston he deter- 
mined to give her a pleasant surprise, and so said, loudly: 

* Now, would you like to know who it is with whom you 
have been talking?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the girl, upturning her beaming 
face. 

The statesman smiled benignantly. 

“Tam Mr. Everett—Mr. Edward Everett.” 

The girl stared at him vacantly. 

He smiled again, for the mortifying thought that his 
name could be unknown to her had not yet taken form in 
his serene mind. The pause became oppressive. Finally 
the girl bethought herself. ‘*Do you—” she said desper- 
ately, do you live in Lynn? ”’—Rochester Post Express. 
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THE QUAIL. 


In those wonderful days when the Spring is new, 
And the grass grows tender and sweet, 
When bright in the sunshine and bright in the 
dew 
Waves the delicate green of the wheat, 
When the blades of the corn rustle soft in the 
breeze, 
Ere the first small ear is set, 
With an eye to the future, their needs the quail 
sees, 
And bravely he calls for more wet, 
‘‘More wet! more wet! more wet!” 
The wise quail calls, ‘‘ more wet!” 


When beautiful Summer in golden array 
Steals over the meadow and plain, 

And turns the green grasses to sere brown and 

gray, 

And gilds all the tall, bending grain, 

But touches with bronze just the tips of the corn, 
And the full ear does not forget, 

The quail sees the need of a harvest some morn, 
And calls to the farmer, ‘‘ Mower, whet!” 
“6 Mower, whet! mower, whet! mower, whet!” 
The wise quail calls, ‘Mower, whet!” 


When glorious Autumn with Summer joins 
hand, 
He finds the fair meadows all shorn, 

And of all the bright host that once camped on 

the land, 
Stands only the rusty, brown corn; 

But he hears the birds tell of some wonderful 

deeds, 
And of, oh, such a bountiful treat! 

For the wise old quail kept watch of their needs 
And called them to gather more wheat. 
‘*More wheat! more wheat! more wheat!” 
The wise quail called, ‘‘ More wheat!” 

—Instructor. 


HER MAJESTY IS NOT ASLEEP. 


Queen Victoria has not been cruising around 
Cowes for nothing. She has just been made 
President of the Royal Agricultural Society.— 
Commercial Bulletin. 


Ceremonies are different in every country; but éruve 
politeness is everywhere the same.— Goldsmith. 


THE MASTER ALWAYS IN. 


“Johnnie,” said a man winking slyly to a clerk of his 
acquaintance in a dry goods store, ‘‘ you must give me an 
extra measure; your master is notin.” 

Johnnie looked up in the man’s face very seriously and 
said: “ My Master ts always in.” 


The livery horse is not so much of a charger 
as the chap who keeps the stable. 
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JIMMY ON THE RANCH. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
JIMMY ON THE RANCH. 


Jimmy Mason lives on a ranch in Colorado. 
It is a large farm for raising horses, cattle and 
sheep. Jimmy’s father has about a hundred 
horses, as many cattle, and a great many hun- 
dred sheep. They roam over the hills and feed 
on grass summer and winter. 

Mr. Mason’s house is five miles from any 
neighbor, and fifteen miles from town. There 
is no garden or fence round it, and there are no 
trees to be seen anywhere near. But there are 
wild flowers in abundance. 

Jimmy goes to school to his mamma, and 
has a very good teacher. He never gets lone- 
some, for he helps his mother in the house, 
takes care of the chickens, and makes friends 
with the sheep. When he gets a little larger he 
will ride horseback and help his father in taking 
care of the horses and cattle on the ranch. 

G. T. 


HOW OUR READERS, OLD AND YOUNG, 
CAN MAKE MONEY. 


We offer to all who secure four or more 

annual fifty cent subscriptions to this paper one- 
half the money. Every boy or girl who gets 
four makes a dollar—if forty, ten dollars—if 
four hundred, one hundred dollars. A Boston 
boy fourteen years old has just sent in eighteen 
subscriptions and receives for them four dollars 
and fifty cents. He is going to get a musical 
education and is going to pay for it by getting 
subscriptions for ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals.” Thous- 
ands of other boys and girls can do the same. 
We want a million subscribers and do not want 
to make a single penny out of the subscriptions. 
We will send sample copies to all who wish to 
canvass. On receipt at this office in money, or 
postoffice orders, or express orders, or postage 
stamps, or checks on Boston or New York, of 
the four or more half subscriptions, we will send 
the paper as ordered for one year. We hope 
that some man, woman or child in every town, 
not only in Massachusetts but in America, will 
in the interest of the dumb animals whom we 
are trying to protect engage in this work. 

We believe there is no better way to wake up 
public sentiment on this subject in any city or 
town, North, South, East or West, than to get 
the best and most influential people to subscribe 
for, read, and circulate this paper. 


Geo. T. ANGELL. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.| 
ANOTHER WAY TO START A BALKY 
HORSE. 


Joseph A. Titus, Esq., of Worcester, Mass., 
writes us: 

‘“*T have had to do with many balky horses, 
and I have never known the following simple 
expedient to fail, provided it was not a case 
where some other person had been tampering 
with the will of the horse before I had taken 
him in hand. It is another method of ‘‘ Dévert- 
tng the horse’s attention.” 

Whenever a horse driven by myself has balked, 
I have got out of my carriage and gone to his 
fore foot, lifted tt from the ground and struck 
the shoe a few blows with a stone or with a 
wrench (which 1 always carry in my carriage). 
I have never failed to start a horse in that very 
simple way, and J have on several occasions had 
balky horses which would exhaust the patience 
of all former owners. 

I have undertaken to start balky horses, being 
handled by others, after other methods of start- 
ing them had failed. I request the driver gen- 
erally to move out of the way, that his voice or 
presence may not be recognized by the horse. 
I then first inform the animal, by patting him 
and talking to him, ¢hat there is a new man at 
the helm, thereby partly diverting his attention. 
As soon ashe begins to give me his attention, I 
take up his foot and tap it a few times, and 
never failed except in one instance to start the 
horse. And that exceptional case was one where 
the horse was overloaded and knew tt. 

The very worst method of attempting to start 
a balky horse, according to my experience and 
observation, is that of pulling the head of the 
animal by the bit, and it is a method almost uni- 
versally adopted by inexperienced users of the 
horse. The stubbornness of the horse is only 
increased by that method. 

I offer this suggestion in the interest of your 
cause. 


— 


A horse should not be allowed to drink freely 
immediately after eating. Hon. John E. Russell, 
Ex-Secretary of the Mass. Board of Agriculture, 
tells of seeing some horses in France fed coarse 
beans, then watered all they would drink and 
immediately killed and dissected. Ile observed 
that a considerable quantity of beans had been 
washed out of the stomach and some of them 
were found twenty-stx feet distant from the stom- 
ach, tn the intestines. 


The Prince of Wales has seventeen brothers- 
in-law, sixteen uncles, fifty-seven cousins, and 
fifty-eight nephews and nieces. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
* FOUR OF OUR FRIENDS.” 
[Continued from October.) 

Our next venture in the dog line was made by 
the aforetime despiser of dogs, viz., the big 
brother. 

A friend of the family leaving for an extended 
European trip begged him to take charge of his 
dog during his absence, and brother, having 
long had a secret longing to own a good dog, 
consented. 

So, one happy day, Kate, the beautiful arrived. 
She was an Irish setter of the finest breed and 
training, possessed of the greatest intelligence 
as well as the most affectionate heart that ever 
beat. 

She seemed very sad and homesick at first, 
though perfectly docile and obedient. We kept 
her very close fora few days, but one morning 
she was missing. 

As we learned afterwards, she slipped out the 
back gateas the milkman entered,went directly to 
the railroad station and quietly got on board the 
first train that went to the neighboring large city, 
this being the route she came tous by. She 
was put off the train ata way station however 
by the brakeman, and then we know not where 
she wandered, but two days after she appeared 
at the home of her old master, footsore, hungry, 
weary, ragged and altogether as _ miserable- 
looking as possible, but so happy to have found 
her home again. 

After a good rest, she was returned to us, and 
now she seemed to make up her mind, either 
from not finding her master at the old home, or 
from some unknown canine reasoning that she 
must accept the inevitable, and at once began to 
attach herself to the older members of the 
family, particularly to big brother, who was 
excessively flattered by her devotion. 

He went daily to the neighboring city to 
pursue his studies. Kate regularly sat at the 
window to watch his going and his coming. 
But as he was rather uncertain in his time for 
returning, she never knew just when to look for 
him, so many weary hours did the sad, patient 
creature sit at the window watching faithfully 
for his return. 5 

She had absolutely no faults and we called 
her ‘‘a perfect lady.” She was mildly tolerant 
of the twins and baby, but evidently loved better 
the society of older people. 

One duty she took upon herself which daily 
gave her great trouble, but she labored on with 
it in the most persistent and painstaking man- 
ner. 

It was the taking charge ofa family of four, 
fat, round balls of kittens. Just big enough to 
roll over and about. 

It was only during short absences of the 
mother cat that Kate was allowed this care. 
Her chief anxiety when she found them left to 
their own devices was to keep them in the box 
which was their home, out of which they were 
continually sprawling and tumbling. Her duty 
was to keep them near the box with her nose 
and then carefully lift them in. But no sooner 
was one of the kittenish things in than another 
fell out and rolled away, so her task was weari- 
some in the extreme. 

I have seen her, on the return of the mother, 
throw herself down onthe floor with a deep sigh 
of relief and of utter weariness. 

Day by day, her fine qualities grew more and 
more into our hearts. Her mute, expressive 
attention; her sad, watchful, earnest eyes ap- 
pealed often to us to translate her thoughts. 
She talked much to us with her soft, beautiful 
brown eyes. 

But alas for us and our beautiful Kate! An 
evil day came to us all. She wasa finely trained 
dog for hunting and went out one morning, in 
the highest spirits, with brother to hunt, never 
to return. 

In the woods, she ate some poisoned meat, 
set out by an unprincipled man for some mis- 
chievous animal that had devastated his hen- 
yard. Her death followed speedily. 

When the big brother sat down beside her, as 
she lay dying,she with a tremendous effort,roused 
up and laid her head upon his breast, looking 
up into his face with an unutterably beseeching 


| 
| fond of children, and a careful watch-dog. 
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look, as though there was something she must 
tell him; then her head fell and she was dead. 
| The brother will be pardoned ifthe tears came 
into his eyes as he looked upon her; while we, 
at home, were none of us ashamed of mourning 
for the beautiful creature whom we loved so 
fondly. 

The twins were again inconsolable for a time, 
and we all felt that Kate’s place in our hearts 
would not soon be filled. We really felt that we 
could never own another dog, though the house 
seemed strangely lonely without our friendly 
companion. 

So we were not surprised when, one day, the 
father came home with a fine St. Bernard dog, 
one year old, which he had been at some trouble 
to procure. 

He was an immense fellow and his motions 
were so lazy and dignified that we named him 


| Judge. 


He came to us highly recommended, as kind, 
He 
proved to be kind and lazy. He took his own 
slow way about everything. He would establish 
himself on the porch, directly across the front 
entrance, and no persuasion, threats or whip- 
ping even, would induce him to leave that place 
until his Serene Highness chose; visitors must 
scramble or stride over him as best they could, 
while tramps and burglars might do the same, 
had they the moral courage to attempt it. 


If he condescended to go to walk with any of | 


the family, he proceeded always in the slowest 
and most indifferent manner; the only thing 
known to excite his interest or curiosity being 
the tumble-down huts in the outskirts of the 
city; these he insisted upon entering without 
knocking or asking leave, and to the great terror 
often of the occupants. 

He treated his dog friends with great dignity, 
but allowed only a select few the liberty of the 
yard. 

He is still with us, lazy, idle, sleepy, and 
happy, adorning our front stoop, on sunny days, 
with his massive and sagacious presence; in 
winter, seeking the warmer seclusion which the 
stable affords. 

Such have been a few of our dog friends. 
Many alesson of patience, contentment and 


generosity have we learned from them. We are 
the happier for having known them. 
E. G. Bates. 


THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 

Many of our readers will read with interest 
the following kind letter from our esteemed 
friend Harlan H. Ballard, President of the 
“* National Agasstz Assoctation” and editor of 
‘© The Swiss Cross,” its beautiful organ. 


To the E-dttor of Our Dumb Animals: 


My Dear Mr. ANGELL.—In two recent num- 
bers of your paper you have referred to The 
Agassiz Association in such a way as leads me 
to believe that you have been misinformed re- 
garding its spirit and practice, and I therefore 
beg the privilege of a little space in reply. 

Some months ago a Connecticut correspond- 
| ent asked you to define the duty of Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals as to per- 
mitting Agassiz Societies to kill birds. 

Your answer, in italics, was ‘‘ Plain duty to 
enforce the laws of the State against all who 
violate them.” 

In a more recent issue you place over an 
article entitled ‘‘ Studying Birds Without the 
Gun,” the italicized dedication ‘* To the Agass/z 
Associations,” and you follow the article with 
this editorial comment, ‘‘ We commiend the 
above to the careful consideration of our Agas- 
stz Associations, which are now becoming very 
numerous and destroying many of our most 
beautiful birds,” etc. 


Now, it is far from my purpose to critize your admir- 
able zeal in the cause of our little feathered friends, but I 
wish to beg you to turn the muzzle of your editorial gun in 
some other direction lest in aiming to protect the birds, you 
accidently shoot your friends. The Agassiz Association 
| (there is only one) is not a cruel or wanton organization. 
| On the contrary, from its inception it has steadily devoted 
| itself to the culture of thoughtful consideration and mercy. 


You remember that for the first issue of our official maga- 
zine, The Swiss Cross, you wrote at my solicitation, an 
article on * Merciful Scientists,” in which you touched the 
key note which has ever since pervaded our society. You 
will read in my first editorial note, ‘* Two kindred spirits 
were Agassiz and Audubon; and very many who, with us, 
have enrolled themselves under the name ‘ Agassiz,’ have 
also joined the Audubon Society, while many others are 
learning—regarding birds not only—but every living thing 
—never heedlessly to hurt or to destroy.” 

In The Swiss Cross, vol.i. p. 158, you will see that we 
even refused to print notices for the exchange ot eggs or 
bird-skins, except on condition that the collections offered 
“shall have been made in conformity to the laws of the 
State in which the collector may reside.” 

Many of our chapters or local societies have resolved 
themselves into ‘“* Bands of Mercy,” and it is safe to say 
thatour Association is not only heart and soul on the side 
of law and kindness, but has actually saved the lives of 
ten times as many birds and animals as it las destroyed. 

But we are a large association, having established more 
than a thousand local societies for the study of natural 
science, and having enrolled more than fifteen thousand 
members, mostly under twenty-five years of age. Does 
President Angell consider it a strange thing our association 
has not been able to prevent isolated cases of unnecessary 
destruction of life? 

Will he charge upon an organization, one of whose 
declared and cherished objects is the promotion of mercy, 
sporadic acts of cruelty on the part of individual members? 
Scarcely one member of the Agassiz Association in a 
hundred is studying ornithology at all. The great mass 
are working in mineralogy, botany, chemistry, entomology, 
archeology and astronomy. Even our ‘botanists are 
trained to treat carefully and not wastefully nor rudely the 
plants they study. Allow me to quote a short extract from 
our Handbook, ** Three Kingdoms,” bearing on this point : 
‘When in the country, do not ruthlessly pull up and pick 
every flower you come across when you first set off. Do 
not entirely denude one place of flowers, whatever they 
may be.” 

But ofthe small percentage of members of the Agassiz 
Association who are interested especially in birds, a very 
small proportion use the gun. The majority are women 
and children, * * *¥ * While there are, quite prob- 
ably, rare and scattered cases of wantonness among our 
ranks, every one who knows our society thoroughly will 
testify that as an organization, the whole of our influence 
and example is constantly and powerfully thrown in the 
scale of consideration and mercy. Only a day or two ago I 
received this word from one of our boys in Illinois: ‘ Some- 
thing certainly ought to be done to the boys in this town 
(outside the Agassiz Association). They just 47d birds 
and rob birds-nests for the fun of it, 1 am doing allin my 
power to stop it. got the City Council to place a fine for 
it, which has somewhat stopped it already.” 

That is not an exceptional letter. Ina report from New 
Ifampshire, the Secretary of a Chapter writes: ‘* We saw a 
brood of partridges, and caught one, but released it after 
examination,” 

Another from Pennsylvania says: ‘* Several of us have 
been studying birds, and since the winter have entered in 
our ‘ Observation-book’ the dates of arrival, measurement 
and descriptions of fifty-eight varieties. Where it has been 
possible to capture birds alive they have been carefully 
studied, and then released”? One of our members in 
Colorado has added ten new species to the list of birds 
reported from that State. The Secretary of a Chapter in 
New Jersey writes: ‘* We have lately become very much 
interested in the protection of our birds, and have succeeded 
tn inducing seventy-five of our citizens to sign pledges to 
the effect that they will not injure them.” One of our 
young ornithologists writes from Chicago, ‘ Unless it is 
some strange bird, J let them go unmolested, and find ample 
room for study in their positions, manner of flight and 
actions while alive.”” A Wisconsin Chapter says: “ We 
are chiefly interested in ornithology. Znstead of collecting 
we purpose studying the birds alive.’ From a Chapter in 
Connecticut, “Twelve of us have joined the Audubon 
Society.”’ A Chapter in Cleveland, O., is making notes on 
bird-life ‘for Dr. Merriam, of the United States Agricul- 
tural Department.”’ A lady iv a town in New York writes: 
“We have met from some incomprehensible opposition. 
I do not understand how any Christian can oppose our 
efforts to teach the young.’ The President of an Iowa 
Chapter writes: ‘Several articles on the protection of 
birds have been written by our members for the local 
papers.”” 

These sentiments have all been voluntarily expressed in 
letters to us, and they could be indefinitely multiplied if it 
were necessary. 

If anything is still needed to show that the Agassiz 
Association is not antagonistic to the noble work of the 
S.P.C.A., it may be found in the fact that nearly all our 
local societies are working under the direct supervision of 
intelligent and gentle-minded parents and teachers. 

In conclusion let me invite, (and I hope you will second 
the invitation) all your readers, and particularly all the 
members of your numerous Bands of Mercy, to _ also 
The Agasstz Association, that they may add to their love 
for animals a better understanding of their marvellous 
structure and their wonderful habits. Any who would like 
to be guided in making a study of the birds, flowers, 
minerals and shells near their homes, may address me at 
Pittsfield, Mass. Faithfully yours, 

HARLAN H. BALLARD, 


President Agassiz Association. 


“ The true knights to-day are those who 
organize and carry on the societies to prevent 
cruelty. * * * The giants and dragons 
to-day are those cruelties and _brutalities 
which ill-treat those who are at their mercy.” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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RIFLE VERSUS CAMERA. 


A writer in one of our contemporaries, 
taking exception to the bloodthirstiness ex- 
hibited by hunters, suggests a unique substi- 
tute for the excitement to be obtained in 
hunting. 

His idea is that the animals be taken dy 
the camera instead of the gun. He claims 
that the enjoyment of the chase is just as 
keen, the uncertainty of the result just as 
fascinating, when the object aimed at is to 
get a photograph of the game as it is by 
mere brutal slaughter. 

A friend of his has put the matter to a 
practical test, and after an exciting experi- 
ence with his camera in Western hunting 
grounds, makes the following enthusiastic re- 
port: 

“J find that one can get more excited over 
taking a picture of an elk or buffalo than he 
would be if killing was the object. 

Certainly there is far too much needless 
killing of game in our woods and mountains, 
merely to gratify the sporting craze. If this 
can be checked by the substitution of the 
camera for the rifle, more than one good end 
will be served.— Golden Argosy. 


HARVEST TREASURES. 


We gathered round our Easter shrine, 
And sang our songs of gladness; 

The resurrection of the spring 
Dispelled the winter’s sadness. 


The sun and rain prepared the ground, 
The seed fulfilled its mission; 

Each tender blade looked up to him 
Who gives the glad fruition. 


Then, when the summer days were long, 
And earth was full of beauty, 

We gathered once again to sing 
Of hope and love and duty. 


With joyful praise we come again, 
Our harvest treasures bringing; 
Thanksgiving hymns from grateful hearts 
Through all the land are ringing. 


The storehouse and the barns are filled 
With autumn’s golden treasure, 

The Giver of the increase sends 
His blessings without measure. 


And as upon our harvest shrine 
We lay each small oblation, 

We'll look to him, who gave us all, 
In grateful adoration.— Dayspring. 


THE DOCKING OF HORSES. 

It is a barbarous and cruel operation, 
in clear violation of the laws of Massachu- 
setts, and may he punished by $250 fine and 
a year’s imprisonment in jail. The cruelty 
is not only in the operation, du¢ as the fail 
never can grow, the horse through life there- 
after has no protection from flies, mosquitoes 
and other insects that torment. We have 
obtained in Massachusetts courts already 
three convictions, and I hereby offer, in be- 
half of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, $50 for 
evidence which shall enable us to convict of 
this cruel and barbarous practice. 

GEORGE T. ANGELL. 


President Massachusetts Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


STARTLING FACTS TO ALL WHO EAT | HUMANE KILLING OF DOMESTIC ANI- 


WESTERN MEATS. 
We take the following from “ Zhe North- 


Western Live Stock Journal” of Sept. 
28th. 


When the committee which is to look into 
the methods and doings of the big packing 
houses gets to work, it will have no lack of 
testimony before it to prove that the éce-box 
and canned meats being sent out from Chicago 
are horrors that have been as yet but feebly 
denounced, and we predict that every city in 
the Union will speedily adopt ordinances 
prohibiting the sale of meat that has not 
undergone rigid local ante-mortem tnspection. 
The city of Pittsburg, Pa., has already, 
through its department of public safety, virtu- 
ally taken this step. Recently the depart- 
ment sent Meat Inspector McCutcheon to 
Chicago to investigate the work of the pack- 
ing houses. We give below his report on 
the subiect : 


On my arrival at Chicago I started at once for the 
Union Stock Yards. * * * Out of this number I found 
three animals afflicted with cancerous trouble known as 
lump jaw, and also one animal afflicted with a disease 
which ts known as mange. On looking at them a gentle- 
man let them out of the pen and informed me that ¢hey were 
going toa canning establishment. 

After this | went through the yards, making examina- 
tion, and found five animals afflicted with cancerous affec- 
tion. These animals were located in various pens within 
the inclosure of the yard. * * * I noticed one short-- 
horned, red and white heifer with a white star on its fore- 
head, weighing about 909 pounds, with a very bad case of 
cancerous jaw. The swelling extended partially down the 
animal’s neck. I also saw at the same time a brindled 
steer with a jaw raw for quite a space wth cancerous affec- 
tion, Che. 

From what I saw, ?é fs clear that diseased meat is inter- 
mixed with good meat without any chance of being detected 
after once shipped; and so long as this system ts continued 
by these large dealers, so long may we expect that our 
markets will be more or less subject to the sale of meat 
wholly unfit for domestic purposes. 


HUMANITY TO HORSES.—FROSTY BITS. 


As the cold weather approaches, the absolute 
cruelty of putting frosted metal into the mouths 
of horses is so frequently brought to mind, that 
any suggestions as to a better course are at this 
season timely as well as merciful. 

No one who has had to do with horses when 
the mercury is considerably below the freezing 
point but has witnessed their sometimes almost 
Srantic cfforts to escape the pain that comes of 
putting on the bridle. Misunderstanding it 
many times, the coarse and brutal hostler adds 
blows to the other brutaiity, and forces the ani- 
mal to take between its jaws a piece of iron ¢hat 
Sreezes tts tongue and sections of tts mouth the 
moment it touches them, causing not only present 
pain, but often ulceration, and almost aiways 
sores. 

The remedy is a leathern bit, instead of an 
iron one. Ifa bit of this sort is not easily pro- 
cured, a common iron one can be covered, 
which will be at least a partial remedy. 

To do this, cover the bits with strips of com- 
mon bridle-leather, and as much of the check 
piece as will be likely to touch the flesh, winding 
them around the iron while wet, and then care- 
fully sewing the edges so as to make the surface 
as smooth as possible. 

A real mouth-piece can be made by any har- 
ness-maker at a small cost, and would be alto- 
gether preferable to the covered one, as it can 
be taken from the head-stall and check-rein, and 
be replaced by the iron when the cold weather 
is past, and be kept in readiness for another 
winter. 


A KIND ACT. 


A Massachusetts lady writes us of a young man who left 
his hayfield one of the hottest days in Fuly and walked 
nearly a mile to extract a fish hook from the mouth of a 
cat. 
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MALS. 

We send the following directions to all our 
police and country agents, and many others 
through the State, and would suggest that 
other Societies throughout the United States 
do the same. 


TO MERCIFULLY KILL HORSES, DOGS, 
AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


THE HORSE. 
Shooting.—Place the pistol muzzle within 

a few inches of the head, and shoot at the 

dot, aiming toward the centre of the head. 
Be careful not to shoot too low. 


THE DOG. 


Shooting.—Place the pistol muzzle near 
the head, aiming a little one side of the 
centre of the top of the skull, and shoot 
downward at the dot, so that the bullet shall 
go through the brain into or toward the neck. 

Do not shoot too low, or directly in the 
middle, because of thick bones. 

After much consultation with veterinary 
surgeons and experts, no better or more 
merciful method of killing cats has been 
found than to put with a long-handled wood- 
en spoon, about half a teaspoonful of pure 
cyanide of potassium on the cat’s tongue, 
as near the throat as possible. The suffering’ 
is only for a few seconds. Great care 
must be used to get pure cyanide of potas- 
sium, and to keep it tightly corked. 


The health journals and the doctors all agree 
that the best and most wholesome part of the 
ordinary New England country doughnut ¢s the 
hole. The larger the hole, they say, the better 
the doughnut. 


The popular idea of an anarchist is that of a 
man who is liable to take anything valuable 
that comes in his way, except a bath. 
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NAVIGATION, 


ap- 


‘* Wanted, a 


following advertisement 


The 


peared the other morning in the col- 


umns of a newspaper: 
nurse for an infant aged about thirty.” 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


President, 
GEORGE T. ANGELL, Boston. 


Vice- Presidents, 
His Excellency the Governor and one hundred others 
through the State. 


Directors. 


Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, Thomas W. Bicknell, 
J. Murray Forbes, Percival L. Everett, 
Daniel Needham, Augustus Hemenway, 
Henry B. Hill, Benjamin P. Ware, 
William H. Baldwin, J. Boyle O'Reilly, David Nevins, 

G *, Bryant, Nathan Appleton, Charles F. Donnelly, 
Samuel E. Sawyer, Mrs. R. T. Paine, Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Miss Florence Lyman, Miss Alice Kussell, Hon. Charles L. Flint. 


George T. Angell, 
Mrs. Wm. Appleton, 
Dr. D. D. Slade, 
Russell Sturgis, 


Treasurer,—Charles Fairchild. 
Secretary,—Joseph L. Stevens. 


Trustees of Permanent Fund,—Samuel 
Samuel C. Cobb, George T. Angell. 


Auditors,—Samuel E. Sawyer, William H. Baldwin. 
Counsellor,—William Minot, Jr. 


Prosecuting Agents at Boston Offices, — Charles A. 
Currier, Thomas Langlan, Lemuel B. Burrill. 


Clerk at Society’s Office,—Francis S. Dyer. 

The Society has about 500 agents throughout the State 
who report quarterly. 

Stranger —‘*‘ You don’t look happy, friend. 
Met with some heavy loss ?” ‘“ No, sir, I have 
just retired from business to enjoy life.”— Times. 

There is no worse thief than a bad book. 

You may say what you please about the 
switch being vanished from the public schools, 
but so long as female teachers are employed, 


the “switch” will be found there.— Drake's 
Magazine. 


A good many of the boys of the period are 
like an old roof. They need shingling. 


Cases Reported at Office in September. 


For beating, 20; over-working 


and over-loading, 9; 
over-driving, 7; 


driving when lame or galled, 75; non- 
feeding and non-sheltering, 19; abandoning, 3; torturing, 
12; driving when diseased, 7; 
general cruelty, 66. 

Total, 221. 

Disposed of as follows, viz.: Remedied without prosecu- 
tion, 75; warnings issued, 83; not found, 14; not substan- 
tiated, 37; anonymous, 4; prosecuted, 8; convicted, 7. 

Animals taken from work, 47; horses and other animals 
killed, 27. 


cruelly transporting, 3; 


By Counrry AGENTs, QUARTER, 1888. 


For beating, 27; over-loading, 24; over-driving, 25; 
driving when lame or galled, 159; driving when diseased, 
25; non-feeding and non-sheltering, 32; torturing, 14; aban- 
doning, 133 

Total, 467. 


Disposed of as follows, viz.: Remedied without prose- 


cruelly transporting, 2; general cruelty, 146. 


E. Sawyer, | 


Receipts by the Society in September. 
FINEs. 
From Fustice Courts.—Stockbridge, $10; 
District Courts.—Worcester (4cases), $75. 
rington, $10; N. Adams (3 cases), $16. 

Police Courts.—Chelsea, $5; Springfield, $5; Chicopee, 
5; Lawrence (2 cases), $30. 
Municipal Court.—Boston (2 cases), $15. 
Superior Court.—Middlesex Co., $39. 
Witness Fees, $3.60; Total, $204.60. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
Mrs. Joshua Stetson, $20; H. B. Hodgkins, $1.50. 


Great Bar- 


Five Eacu. 

Mrs. Henry W. Chapman, T. B. Rice, Col. Myron 
P. Walker, D. W. Ellis, Theo. Reynolds, J. H. Seelye, 
D.D., Thos. H. Goodspeed, H. G. Knight, Wm. Provin, 
Geo. E. Whipple, Reuben Noble. 


Two Eacnu. 

Geo. E. Craig, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Robeson, Jr., Wm. 
Herrick, A. G. Hill, H. D. Fearing, H. F. Hills, Mrs. E. 
A. Thompson, L. D. Hills, M. J. Wheeler, T. W. Gilbert, 
J. W. Green, G. H. Newman, H. Hooker, R. D. Gillette» 
C. E. Williams. 

OnE EAcu. 
Sam. Ritchie, Mrs. G. W. Forbush, N. T. Clark, E. A. 


Brooks, E. B. Currier, F.S. Newman, Dr. H. W. Rand, | 


G. E. Fuller, L.C. Flint, Geo. H. Newton, Mrs. A.J. 
Cooper, C. E. Hutchinson, W.S. Tyler, G. M. Chamberlin, 
T.L. Paige, J. P. Gray, T. H. T. Cowles, W. H. Walker, 
C. Powers, E. O. Williams, L. P. Bailey, .. M. Chamberlin, 
Mrs. E. Hapgood, Mrs. A.M. Sawyer, Mrs. C. C. Field, 
C. H. Tyler, James Kelley, T. W. Star Lee, Albert R. 
Tower, H. L. Hapgood, L. B. Morse, I. L. Witherell, Mrs. 
H. O. Harris, Mrs. C. L. Long, D. P. Ludington, Kirkham 
& Estabrook, Chas. Bill, S. B. Spooner, R. O. Morris, 
Jno. Mayher, Thos. Buffum, H. E Barrett, F. MH. Putnam, 
E. T. Sawyer, T. Knell, H. Holland, J. W. Collow, D. D. 
Hewes, C. R Lamson L.B Campbell, W. Hamlin. 

Total, $157.50. 

MISSIONARY FUND. 
Mrs. C. S. Rogers, $5. 
SUBSCRIBERS, 

Sanford Niles, $14; Mary B. Hopkins, $3; W. B. Trask, 

$1.50; News Agencies, .65. 
Two Dotrars Eacu. 
Miss Bessie Pedder, Mrs. F. B. Powell, Mrs. S. B. Cone. 


One Eacn. 


Wim. Wood, State Reform School, State Prison, Minn.; 
Fred. Mather, Walter W. Lawson, Mrs. E. O. Cowles, 
Miss E. P. Hull, Mrs. E. G. Copeland, Richard C. 
Humphreys, Newsboys’ Home, St. Paul; Mrs. C. D. 
Stuart, Mrs. M. S. Symonds, Elizabeth P. Bradley, Miss 
G. Nugent. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 

Miss C. Platt, C. H. Parmalee, J. A. Ballard, Franklin 
De Con, D. A. Monfoot, Public Library, St. Paul; Y.M.C. 
A., St. Paul; County Jail, St. Paul; Charlotte Rogers, 
Jefferson & Kasson, Allen & Co., Homeopathic Hospital, 
St Paul; State Library, St. Paul; Public School, Owottona ; 
W. S. Richmond, Orphan Asylum, St. Paul; House of the 
Good Shepherd, St. Paul; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Bethesda 
Hospital, St. Paul; St. Luke’s Hosiptal, Home for the 
Friendless, St. Mary’s Home, C. A. Washburn, Maggie 
Gould, Cora Lorkerson, M. Chappell, A. M. Atherton, 
Jesse Bundige, Howard & Joseph Curt, John Niner, Edwin 
B. Sewall, John W. Vail, B. A. Jobert, Mrs. Anna Ritchie, 
Mrs. Geo. Ford, Mrs. Della Burlingame, Mrs. M. L, Deans, 
Miss Norcross, Mrs. L. L. Lewis, Mrs. C. A. Hedge, Mrs. 


cution, 409; not substantiated, 15; prosecuted, 43; convic- | a. RP, Greene, W. Christian Home, Soldiers’ Home, Minn., 


ted, 32. 
Animals taken from work, 235; killed, 125. 


| 


Home for Girls, Miss S. M. Cutler, Fred. Hamlin, Susanna 
Brinton, Mrs. Mary T. McTeer, Julia Abbott, Edward K, 


Perry, Harold F. Hendee, Edward H. Carle, Richard 
Welch, Frank Byall, Harry L. Hannsford, S.M. Bowie, 
W. H. Foster, O. Bruce, W. J. Mills, V. B. Barstow, J. W. 
Craig, W. F. Carson. 

Total, $70.15. 

OTHER SuMs. 

Bequest from the estate of E. G. Tucker, $3,027.50. 

Interest, $235.00. Publications sold, $14.57. 

Total, $3,714.32 


Publications Received from Kindred Societies. 

Animal World. London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. 
delphia, Pa. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, III. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 


Phila- 


Zoophilist. London, England. 
Animal’s Friend. Vienna, Austria. 
Zoophilist. Naples, Italy. 


Tunbridge Wells, England. Thirteenth Annual 
Report of the S. P. A., for 1886. 

Elberfield and Barman, Prussia. 
Wupperthal S. P. A., for 1887. 

Rome, Italy. Annual Report of the Roman 


Report of the 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS. 


The foliowing other publications of the 
Massachusetts Society P. C. Animals can be 
obtained at our offices at the following cost 
prices, free of postage: 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; One hundred, 25 cents, post paid. 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by George T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 
whole twelve bound together, or 

Twelve Lessons and review, ot the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, on 
Kindness to Animals, 2 cents for the 


$2.00 per 100 


whole bound together, or 200 * 
Care of Horses, 4 « 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, 110 * 
Protection otf Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell, 60 
Band ot Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

ngell, 100 “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. D. 

D. Slade, 1.00 “ 
Selections from Longfellow, 300 
Service of Mercy, selections trom Scripture, 

etc., « 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell, _ 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 

book form, two cents for the whole, or 200 « 


Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each, 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by 
eo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Socie- 

ties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands ot 

Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the 

National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 

ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 

everyone asking. 
The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty. 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents: and for one hundred 
and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. 
Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


aa@-Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. 
Hawley, Boston. 


RATES OF Society MEMBERSHIP : 


Active Life, - - $10000)| Associate Annual, - $500 
Associate Life,- - 5000 Children’s, - - - 10 
Active Annual, - - 1000 Branch, - - - - - 100 


All members receive OUR DUMB ANIMALS free, and 
all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE Society : 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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